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PREFACE 
By George Laidler, Pres. 1948-49. 


The Head of the Lake was the early general name for 
the land at the western end of Lake Ontario around the site 
of the city of Hamilton, before the place was officially 
named. The adjacent Niagara Peninsula between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie possesses much historical interest 
because of the struggle that took place there, first between 
French and British, and later between American and British- 
Canadian forces. It became more important when United 
Empire Loyalists and their Indian allies came into the area 
as the result of the American Revolution, and of the military 
engagements of the War of 1812-14. Since the beginning of 
settlement its social pattern has greatly developed, from the 
pioneer activities of farm and village to the manufacturing 
industries of growing communities in towns, cities and ports. 

In January, 1889, the Wentworth Historical Society was 
formed to stimulate and preserve interest in the early events 
of the county and district. Many of the original members 
of this society had witnessed some of these events or had 
heard lively memories of them from their pioneer forebears, 
and could specify the time, place and details of happenings 
whose physical evidences are now scanty. 


This society functioned until about 1925. Its printed 
records are contained in eleven volumes which may be con- 
sulted at the Hamilton Public Library. In 1897, two books on 
the County of Wentworth were published. ‘Wentworth Land- 
marks” was a reprint of a series of articles by various writers 
which had appeared in the Hamilton Spectator; chiefly de- 
scriptive of quaint old places and ruins in the district. In 
the same year, “A Historical Sketch of the County of Went- 
worth and the Head of the Lake,’ by J. H. Smith, was 
printed by order of the Wentworth County Council. 


The Women’s Wentworth Historical Society was founded 
in 1899 and took as its special interest the care and mainten- 
ance of Battlefield House, the old Gage homestead and pioneer 
museum on the site of the Battle of Stoney Creek. On its 
grounds the Dominion Government erected Battlefield Monu- 
ment, a sturdy memorial tower which was unveiled on 
June 6, 1913, the hundredth anniversary of the clash of arms 
that was a turning point in the War of 1812-14. 


From 1929 until 1947 the Hamilton Spectator ran a 
series of weekly articles on local history by the late Lt.-Col. 
C. R. McCullough. Born in Bowmanville, Ontario, Charles 
Robert McCullough, 1865-1947, came to Hamilton about 1888. 
As a man of many parts, he concerned himself with Canadian 
nationalism and matters of educational, military and historical 
interest. He is best remembered nationally as founder of 
the Canadian Club. 


bo 


After the passing of the Wentworth Historical Society, 
its books and records were stored away in the hope that some 
day it might be revived. By 1944 it was felt that the time had 
come for the formation of a new historical group with the 
freshened outlook of another generation. In this development 
C. R. McCullough took a leading part. Despite severe physical 
disability, his buoyant spirit and lively mind inspired the birth 
of the official successor to the defunct society. 


So in January, 1944, The Colonel, as he was popularly 
called, convened a meeting of historically-minded citizens at 
his home, “Hillside,” on John St. South, for the purpose of 
meeting Dr. Charles W. Jefferys, president of the Ontario His- 
torical Society, and discussing the possibility of re-establish- 
ing in Hamilton a society to sustain interest in local history. 


Those present at this meeting were: 


Lt.-Col. C. R. McCullough Dr. Charles W. Jefferys 
Miss Freda F. Waldon Mrs. J. Bryce Mundie 
Miss Isabelle Lougheed Dr. A. H. Wingfield 
George Laidler T. Roy Woodhouse 

T. Melville Bailey Edwin Mills 

Walter H. Carroll William F. Johnson 


At succeeding meetings on February 12, 18 and 24, 1944, 
with George Laidler as chairman, a constitution was prepared, 
and a slate of officers chosen. Then on March 2, 1944, twenty 
interested citizens met the above group and, after a discussion, 
chose the name, The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society; 
adopted the constitution, and elected the following slate of 
officers: 


bteGol. CG, ReMcCullough .)...4...: Honorary President 
Wee LeCOl ce oo 1... Honorary Vice-President 
Prof. Chester W. New .................... Honorary Vice-President 
Or eee ds WAU SE ONO oe secre Pee estar tse, .... President 
Mice, Breda Po Walden ..0..2)..4..0.0..-.2. Vice-President 
IDMERGy SWWO0C ROUSE 6 natamia.wa ees ......... Wiee-President 
Tai Mel vi lee alley. ma eet re Recording-Secretary 
William F. Johnson _........................ Corresponding Secretary 
Walter H. Carroll To Nee ree . Treasurer 
Georre: Wailer oct foe re Publications Editor 
Miss Isabelle Lougheed ............00 060s _... Custodian 
The say iad oP INeY ae gt Re ene eg nen enc ee Re Auditor 
Councillors Honorary Members 
Mrs. J. B. Mundie Dr. C. W. Jefferys 
Miss Mabel Burkholder Prof. Fred Landon 
Edwin Mills F, I. Ker, C.B.E. 
Milton Watson Col. James Chisholm 
Je Ve sceanian Hon. T. B. McQuesten 


Prof. N. McDonald 


The first general public meeting of the Society was held 
in the old Art Gallery, Main St. W. near James, on March 31, 
1944. Since then monthly meetings have been held during the 
fall, winter and spring, with an historical field trip each 
summer. 


The Society’s crest, drawn by the late Dr. C. W. Jefferys, 
takes the form of a map showing Burlington Beach, Burlington 
Bay and the Dundas Marsh beyond; portraying inset the head 
of King George the Third, because it was depicted on the 
sign of the King’s Head Inn, a government building erected 
in 1794 at the south end of the Beach. Its motto “EXPLORE, 
PRESERVE, RELATE” well expresses the aims of all those 
who systematically find a source of interest in the study 
of our local past. 


The Society now presents Volume One of its Papers 


and Records, to be followed as conditions permit by others 
from its growing collection. 


“Love thou thy land with love far brought 


From out the storied past.” 


—Tennyson. 


CLOTHES AND HISTORY 
Dr, C. W. Jefferys 


An address to the Society on April 12, 1946. 


I shall confine myself to some remarks on men’s hats and coats 
and women’s skirts. The subject may appear at first as unimportant 
or trivial, but it is unwise to be dogmatic as to what is unimportant 
in history. Someone has said that history has no rubbish heap. On 
consideration, apparently trivial things often reveal themselves as 
extremely significant, and as leading to highly important consequences. 


Man is the only really unclothed animal: “naked came I into the 
world.” The history of mankind is inextricably entangled in clothing. 
We reinforce our own skins with protective materials, including the 
skins of other animals. Fur is one of the oldest materials used by 
mankind for clothing. The cave man wrapped a wolf or bear skin 
around himself; the lady of to-day wears her mink or seal or silver 
fox, 


Fur shaped the history of Canada. For over three centuries the 
fur trade was its life blood. War and diplomacy were based upon the 
fact that Canada was a fur-producing region. Throughout the French 
regime Canada was torn by the conflicting interests of the fur trader 
and the settler: the development of the colony was blocked by those 
who wished to keep it a wilderness for wild animals, 


Beaver fur, in particular, was desired. This was required for use 
in the manufacture of hats. The hat (as distinguished from the hood, 
the cap and other forms of head-gear), came into use in late Tudor 
and early Stuart times, the period of the exploration of Canada. The 
hat had to be made of felt, and felt required the use of the hair of 
various kinds of animals, rabbits, dogs, cats, but above all, beaver 
was found most suitable. And in Canada was found an enormous 
supply of this desirable fur. The fashion for beaver hats and the 
wearing of furs thus coincided with the era of North American ex- 
ploration. The beaver is most fittingly our emblem. 


The British Conquest was due less to the need of territory for 
settlement than to the desire to possess the wealth of this fur country. 
In the discussion of the terms of the treaty between France and 
Britain, it was a question whether Britain should demand the cession 
of some of the islands of the French West Indies rather than retain 
the “acres of snow” that Voltaire designated as New France. 


Fur traders and sugar planters alike lobbied and sought support 
for their respective interests. As we know, the fur-traders won. 
The English Hatter and the Canadian beaver may be said to have been 
important factors in determining the fate of Empire. 
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When the American colonies won independence by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783, Britain lost a large portion of its western fur producing 
territory. But the British fur-trading companies still penetrated into 
the happy hunting ground and maintained their influence over the 
Indians. And they and the Montreal merchants whose _ prosperity 
depended upon them protested against the inclusion of this region 
in the treaty of 1783. ‘“Posterity,” they declared, ‘will hardly believe 
that in acceding to the Independence of the 138 colonies as States, 
their territory was not merely allowed to them, but an extent of 
Country, then a portion of the Province of Quebec, nearly of equal 
magnitude to the said 13 colonies, was ceded, notwithstanding not a 
foot of the country so ceded, was at the time occupied by an American 
in arms.” Apparently the fur trader lobbyists had not been vigilant 
enough, or did not possess sufficient influence to prevent this diplo- 
matic alienation of a domain which they regarded as their special 
preserve, 


On the eve of the war of 1812, they saw the possibility of a 
chance of regaining the full control of their fur-trading empire. They 
were prepared to carry the war into the enemy’s country within a 
month after the declaration of war; Mackinac, the key of the whole 
region, was captured by a force of 40 British regulars, supported by 
about 500 voyageurs and Indians assembled and organized by the 
Northwest Fur Co. This first victory secured the north west, and 
Mackinac continued throughout the duration of the war to be the 
centre of British operations. It had the immediate effect of influenc- 
ing Hull to surrender Detroit to Brock’s audacious summons, in fear of 
the Indians who flocked to the victorious British. Once more clothing 
fashions affected history; the beaver hat may well be waved in cele- 
bration of its share in Canada’s preservation. 


Let us now consider the coat. Throughout the first half of the 
17th century, the body garment of men was a short jerkin extending 
from the neck to the hips. It was sleeveless, the arms being thrust 
through a wide opening at the shoulders. The under garment was 
of cloth, linen, or silk, with loose full sleeves gathered closer at the 
wrists. Men, therefore, as it were, wore their vests outside. It was 
an extremely convenient fashion. It left the arms free from the 
cramping and constriction of coat sleeves. Even to-day, when we 
really want to do anything requiring arm action, we take off our coats. 
In our offices when we have no visitors, or clients, or in our homes. 
if there is no company and our wives permit us, we like to sit in our 
shirt sleeves. The outer coat is a sort of camouflage to impress people 
with our dignity and importance; to convey the impression that we 
don’t really have to work. It is akin to the white collar job — a sign 
that we direct the work of other people. We see here one of the func- 
tions of clothes; they are fashioned and worn not only for use, not 
only to show what we do, but also and often to show what we don’t do. 
In the history of costume we see frequent examples of this sartorial 
snobbery. 


But this early 17th century garment, worn by all classes, from 
King to peasant, and differing only in its materials, was admirably 
fitted for the active life of that day. In France particularly, it was 
a turbulent period. The monarchy was not yet firmly established, the 
feudal lords were still little kings, the noblesse fought among them- 
selves. Street brawls were frequent; at any moment a conflict might 
break out among rival factions. 


This sleeveless outer coat was a very convenient garment for a 
sudden outbreak between jealous partisans. In an instant the long 
rapier leaped from its scabbard and a duel between two or a dozen 
opponents was in progress. Richelieu’s great task was the curbing of 
these lawless and turbulent gentry, but the sleeveless coat was against 
him. The romances of Alexandre Dumas notwithstanding their extrava- 
gant distortions of historic events, none the less give an accurate 
account of the mentality and the social conditions of the time, which 
authentic contemporary memoirs corroborate. The Three Musketeers 
is a faithful picture of social history. 


But with the consolidation of the monarchy under Louis XIV, 
social order began to prevail, decorum and ceremonial politeness be- 
came the fashion, following the example of the court. A change of 
fashion in men’s clothes no doubt was partly responsible for this 
change in manners. Early in Louis’ reign a new coat came into use. 
It was a long skirted coat, with sleeves, the precursor of the frock coat 
or Prince Albert of our grandfathers. It is said that it was adopted 
after the visit of some ambassadorial personages from Persia, whose 
oriental garments were somewhat of this pattern. With the adoption 
of this coat, came also the profusion of buttons, frills, ribbons and 
braid. Elaborate cravats of fine lace enveloped the neck, lace fringed 
lawn shirtsleeves fell over the wrist and knuckles. Obviously, with 
such impediments, sword play was impossible. Disputes and quarrels, 
inherent in human nature persisted, but their so-called settlement had 
to take other forms than the street brawl; the blow could not follow 
quick upon the word. The duel perforce became a ceremonial affair; 
a ritual of personal combat evolved. The insult must be given de- 
liberately and with ironical courtesy. The injured party received 
it with similar politeness. A meeting at a time and place mutually 
convenient was arranged by deputed friends. There was thus an 
interval of time between the injury and its satisfaction by the blood or 
life of one or both of the opponents which the prevailing code of 
honor demanded. There was time for sober second thought and pos- 
sibly for reconciliation if the seconds were peaceably disposed, for 
regret, and preparation for a fatal ending at the worst. Arrived on 
the meeting ground, the duellists had to lay aside their coats, unwind 
their cravats, roll up their frilled sleeves before they fell to. 


Dumas again in his Corsican Brothers gives us a picture of an 
18th century duel, which offers an instructive contrast to those of 
his D’Artagnan period. The two stories have been dramatized and 
those who have seen both, either on the stage or in motion picture, 
can get an idea of the great change in the technique of the duel and in 
the manners and the attitude of mind during the intervening century 


or more. 


When the pistol took the place of the sword, the ceremonial eti- 
quette of the duel still persisted. The seconds arranged the affair and 
attended, accompanied sometimes by a sort of benevolent accessory in 
the person of a doctor. In pistol duels the coat, instead of being laid 
aside, was made the most of. The collar was turned up and buttoned 
close under the chin so as to offer no white target. The duellists 
turned their right sides toward each other so as to present as little 
exposed surface as possible — a stout man, consequently, was ata 
disadvantage as giving a wider range for the marksman. 


By the middle of the 19th century duelling in English speaking 
countries had died out, due partly to public opinion, but also largely 
to the disapproval of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. I can- 
not see that the coat had any influence in bringing about the abolition 
of the barbarous custom, but I think it may safely be claimed that it 
had some share in its amelioration. 


It would take too much time to follow in detail the various changes 
through which the coat passed during the last 150 years; but each ot 
its variations expressed something of the spirit of its period, as does 
all costume. 


One or two interesting features may be indicated. Our modern 
evening dress coat with tails was foreshadowed by the coat which 
came into fashion at the end of the 18th century. This coat was cut 
back sharply at the waist; only the remnant of the frock coat skirt 
survived in the form of tails. This style prevailed for day wear until 
about 1840, but it has continued in much of its present shape. to our 
own day for formal evening functions — and for waiters. 


One feature for some has an interesting connection with politics. 
The incision in our lapels was formerly more acute, making more of a 
V shape. In France during the period of the Directoire and the Con- 
sulate, a variation appeared in the shape of two Vs. Napoleon’s 
most serious rival in popularity and military renown was General 
Moreau. His adherents and admirers signified their preference for 
him by wearing this double cut which formed a letter M turned upside 
down. The English took over the fashion in a slyly humorous spirit 
professing to believe that it represented a W for Wellesley or Welling- 
ton, or Waterloo. 


From about the late 1850’s until some 85 years ago, the double 
breasted frock coat or Prince Aibert was the proper garment for dig- 
nified or important personages. It was admirably suited for poli- 
ticians who desired to be considered as statesmen due to the prevail- 
ing ideas of respectability. It had plenty of front. When open, it 
displayed an imposing expanse of spotless white shirt that seemed to 
express a genial frankness and a purity of motive. When buttoned up 
closely it symbolized the possession of important and weighty informa- 
tion locked in its ample breast and conveyed the impression of an 
aloofness and reticence becoming to a personage charged with grave 
responsibilities, and too discreet to tell all he knew. It lent itself 
admirably to oratory. It was the 19th century equivalent of the 
Roman toga. A favorite gesture of the period was to place one hand 
within the low cut lapels We see it in innumerable portraits and photo- 
graphs and in many of the statues that populate our parks. To our 
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irreverent eyes they seem, while aiming at dignity, to have achieved 
only pomposity. One other decided advantage this full-fashioned 
garment had for men to whom prosperity and advancing years had 
brought an increase of girth. It effectively disguised the protruding 
abdomen with a little added fullness across the breast. The front 


line of the skirts could fall in an almost perfect perpendicular, behind 
which the rotundity could be hidden. 


Now a few words about women’s skirts. Throughout the middle 
ages women’s garments were long and clinging and trailing on the 
ground. Then skirts impeded any free movement. Only peasant 
women or other female workers wore sensible ankle length skirts. 
Here again we see the snobbery of costume. The lady’s clothes told 
you what she didn’t do. 


But early in the 16th century, the ladies of Spain set a new 
fashion in skirts. They began to wear a pad or frame, resting on the 
hips, from which hung a cage extending a wide circle round their 
legs. It was made of ribs and hoops of whalebone or wire over which 
was stretched the skirt. Why it was invented is uncertain. Possibly 
it was for coolness in hot climates, possibly too, in accordance with the 
formal prudish etiquette of aristocratic Spain, which also created 
the duenna or chaperone, a heritage from the Moorish occupation of 
Spain, a relic of the Oriental seclusion of women. l 


The farthingale, as this cage was called, soon became popular 
throughout Europe and flourished for about 100 years. We see it in 
its extreme form in the portraits of the time of Elizabeth. The wearers 
could not sit down on ordinary chairs, but were compelled to rest 
against tall stools or benches; their hands could not hang straight 
down, and so we see them with bent elbows and with their wrists 
resting on the edges of the wheel or frame encircling their hips. The 
portraits of Infantas and ladies of the court of Philip the Fourth of 
Spain are shown thus habited in the paintings of Velasquez. 


After half a century of existence, it gradually disappeared, and 
for about 100 years the unsupported skirt came back. But not quite 
so clinging and leg-hampering. Gathered at the waist, it still retained 
something of the wide flare of the farthingale skirt, and it cleared 
the ground. 


Once more, early in the 18 century, the skirt frame returned for 
another 100 years. This time it was called a hoopskirt. It is de- 
picted in Hogarth’s pictures and other paintings. 


And again, about the time of the French Revolution, fashion swung 
to the opposite extreme. Women’s clothes became classical. Every 
woman tried to look like a Greek or Roman statue or goddess. In 
the peak of what is known as the Empire style, she almost dispensed 
with clothing entirely, in France at any rate. . 


These costume excesses, or more correctly, excisions, naturally 
produced a reaction in the countries opposed to Napoleon. In the 
early 1800’s English women in particular, concealed their physical 
charms under poke bonnets, high choker collars, puffed sleeves and 
stiff straight skirts. 


But once again the women kicked out. This time it was within 
the circumference of the Victorian Crinoline which might be called 
the grand-daughter of the farthingale. It was collapsible, so that when 
not in use, it might be packed into a flat box. It also lacked the pro- 
jecting wheel or pad which had encircled the body. In its early 
days it was sometimes called a cage. In Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful story 
about Cranford, that old maid’s paradise, is an amusing episode where- 
in one of the maiden ladies of that secluded village receives a present 
of one of these new fashionable accessories and mistakes it for a 
rather large cage for her parrot. 


Is it merely coincidence that all of these creations flourished under 
the reigns of three English Queens, Elizabeth, Anne and Victoria? 


From about 1850 till the 80’s the crinoline spread itself most 
widely. In the 80’s it abandoned about half its circumference in front 
and sides; but behind it still retained and even extended its spread 
assisted by the ingenious and atrocious bustle, and the addition of a 
couple of yards of street-sweeping and mud-gathering trailing skirt. 
Here is a walking dress of the 80’s. it is another striking specimen of 
sartorial snobbery. Though it is called a walking dress, it says most 
emphatically that the lady does not have to walk, she keeps a carriage. 


These changes in skirt fashions produced radical changes in so- 
cial life and affected all subsequent history. Peasant dancing had 
existed for ages, made possible by short side skirts, but in aristocratic 
and genteel society, dancing was an entertainment, to be witnessed and 
not participated in, provided by professional tumblers, dancers and 
acrobats. The gentry sat on the dais and watched the performers, 
the trailing, clinging dresses of the ladies kept them tied to the 
bleachers. But with the invention of the farthingale, they came down 
and took part in the show themselves. Society took over the peasant 
dances and the folk tunes. Modern secular music began in Tudor times 
with these dance tunes: the stately pavane or peacock dance, the 
lively jig, the graceful minuet, the saraband, the bounce, the taran- 
tella, the fandango — their rhythms and melodies are the basis of our 
sonatas, concertos, symphonies of all chamber and orchestral music. 
Clothes certainly may be said to have made musical history. 


It has been the custom to regard these early artificial aids to 
women’s locomotion generally as evidences of women’s subjection to 
absurdly impractical fashion. I dissent emphatically from this opin- 
ion. Instead of being regarded as signs of slavery, they may be con- 
sidered more properly as symbols of her emancipation. For the first 
time she could take a real stride, she had at least three feet of freedom, 
she could step out, she has continued to step out — on the way to a 
wider and fuller life. She did it through the farthingale, the hoop- 
skirt, and the crinoline. 


I shall not continue my survey up to the present day. I shall 
only say that I think the skirts of to-day are more convenient, sani- 
tary and becoming than those of the past. If it could be made a little 
fuller or wider, say by kilting, or pleating, it would be, in my view, a 
perfect union of use and beauty.. Perhaps in conclusion, I may venture 
to predict that when dress materials in the post-war period become 
more abundant, the next skirt fashions may swing into this ampler 
circumference, 
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FAMILY RECORDS AND FAMILY HISTORIES 
W. H. CARROLL 


An address to the Society on May 11, 1944 


It is reasonably certain that some of you have considered gathering 
and systematically arranging a family history or record. If this paper 
results in your starting it now I shall feel more than repaid for my 
endeavour to encourage and interest you. 


Delay inevitably results in making the work less easy and leads 
to the occasional disappointment of finding that some information 
that was available to you a short time back is now out of reach. This 
is due to the too frequent destruction of records, sometimes by accident, 
sometimes deliberate, in the mistaken idea that they were of little 
value. 

You will become increasingly interested as your mater.al accumu- 
lates and the work progresses. 


There should be some sort of record or history in each branch 
of every family, and it should be made available to every member of 
the branch concerned. There would be no harm in having more than 
one record available, even though they may consist of almost identical 
facts. What must be avoided without fail, is that every member should 
depend on every other member doing the work. That attitude ensures 
its not being done at all. 


The form or scope of a record or history is a matter of individual 
choice. Those now in existence vary from the present generation to 
as far back as the year four hundred A.D. and even further. There 
is a diagram commonly known as the family tree which is very useful 
during the gathering process. It constitutes the sole record in some 
cases, and is a valuable accompaniment to the text in others. The 
next form consists of a picture of a tree, frequently an oak, on which 
the names appear on the trunk, on the branches and even on the leaves. 
This form appeals mostly to artists and near-artists. A popular form 
at this date is a collection of short biographies accompanied by either 
of the forms of tree noted above. Still another comprises short bio- 
graphies with a tree, and including longer biographies of people of 
your own name though of only distant relationship. The most pre- 
tentious form is the large bound printed volume. This is the result of 
one or more members of the family bringing the work up to the print- 
ing stage after arranging with a sufficient number of relatives to 
share the cost. 

Sources of Information 


Some of you will be agreeably surprised to find that it is very 
easy to get from the best possible sources ample information for you 
to make a worthwhile start. This is one of your rights as a citizen. 
You are entitled to this service and you have only to seek it by cor- 
respondence or, better still, by visiting some of the sources described 
below. These sources or storehouses belong to you and me. They are 
maintained by public monies, and you get information without having 
to pay for it by fees. Let us take those under the control of the Do- 


minion Government first. 


oA 


Public Archives — Ottawa 


By all means visit the Archives if you can make it convenient to 
do so. The building was erected for the purpose it serves, and is 
consequently extremely suitable. The location is unusually good, only 
a few blocks from the Parliament Buildings, next to the Mint and the 
Military Museum. This arrangement facilitates the guarding of the 
Archives by the “Mounties” who have a squad at the Mint at all times 
and are also responsible for the safety of the Archives. Much time and 
space could be profitably devoted to describing the contents of this 
building, but we must confine our remarks to those items of direct use 
in a search for family data. One really enormous item is the census 
of Canada of 1851, 1861 and so on up to 1951. A sample of what this 
section has for you with reference to just one family in 1851 and 1861 
is here this evening for your examination. Bear in mind that about 
the same amount of detail is there for every family in Canada at those 
times, as well as for every tenth year subsequently. 


You might like to have a copy of the application for land made by 
some particular ancestor of yours, say one hundred years ago. You 
might also want a copy of the grant of land to an ancestor direct from 
the Crown. The Archives will supply you, complete even to a tracing 
of the original signature. The cost is as stated above — exactly 
nothing. Such is the enormous volume of material housed there that 
one index serves over one million items. They will promptly answer 
your inquiry by mail. If you call at the building they will allot you 
desk space, give you service and assistance, all without cost to you. 
The Military and Crown Lands Departments have records, maps, etc., 
of very great interest. They will show you every courtesy. 


Provincial Government — ‘Toronto 


This Government provides the Bureau of Archives, the Legislative 
Library, the Department of Lands and Forests, the Vital Statistics 
office and other sources, to the use of which you are entitled just as 
in the case of the Dominion Government. The location is easy of 
access. Visit these places if you can or, failing that write them your 
inquiries. It might save you some time in the matter of records of 
births, marriages and deaths if you will note that the Vital Statistics 
office was opened in 1867 and has no records prior to that. The other 
places have records many years further back. 


Municipalities 


Ontario counties and some cities maintain Land Registrars’ Offices 
and Surrogate Court Offices, both of which can be of great assistance. 
They operate on a system of fees and these fees are very small. If you 
want to search for the original or subsequent ownership of a certain 
piece of land, you will have the whole story laid open for your perusal 
at a cost of say, twenty-five cents. You may wish to have a very old 
document produced in which case the fee will probably be fifteen cents. 
The early assessment rolls are useful at times in some cases. The 
Surrogate Court offices have the originals of all wills probated in their 
respective areas. Public Libraries are of very great assistance. They 
have such a very wide field that Genealogy is of necessity only a very 
small part of their interests. In Toronto, Hamilton and other places 
you will find the Reference Division of frequent use to you. They have 
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books available to you including, (though not limited to), Atlases — 
Peerage — Gentry — Directories — Reports of Public Archives, Bureau 
of Archives — Historical Societies — Church Organizations and Local 
Histories. I know from experience that you are likely to find in your 
public library some information which you would expect to have to 
write for to some distant point. It will be to your benefit to try 
your public library first. You will find courtesy and efficiency there 
at least equal to the best referred to herein. 


We now leave the realm where the general public can exercise 
its right and privileges. There is still available to us the vast number 
of widely scattered sources including organizations of many kinds, the 
old reliable family Bible — individual church records — lodges and 
private libraries. By far the most helpful of the organizations is the 
United Empire Loyalist Association. They have voluminous records 
and should be consulted early in your search. Possibly you are a 
member of this organization. Your Hamilton Public Library has on its 
shelves a Handbook of American Genealogy through which you can 
reach many people throughout the United States. Some of these 
people will be found, through the Handbook to be interested in obtain- 
ing and exchanging information about several families. Your name 
may be in this book which is well indexed for your convenience. 


Much useful information can be got by consulting aged members 
of your own or allied families. These very old people like to be 
consulted and you will find that it gives them real pleasure to recall 
the associates of their early years. Your reading of files of old news- 
papers in search of items for your use will do more for your knowledge 
of the history of the district than any other printed matter. Such 
files can be found in many libraries and in newspaper offices. 


Our French-speaking citizens of Canada make much greater use 
of the Public Archives at Ottawa than we do. This is not to our 
credit. Do your part in correcting this shortcoming on our part. It 
is surprising to me to find other localities ever-so-much more deeply 
and widely interested in Genealogy than is discernible here. I have 
not noticed any that appeared as little interested as we do. I have a 
copy of a weekly newspaper published in a rural section of New York 
State which devotes a page or more each week to Genealogy. Their 
district is rich in local, history and Genealogy, but so is this district 
of Hamilton. Another comparison is that the County Clerk, some 
twenty-five miles distant from that particular newspaper, has a De- 
partment of History and Archives. Do any of you know of a similar 
case in Canada? 


Do not be deterred from starting your family history now by the 
baseless rumour that you might dig up a horse thief as an ancestor. 
I have it on good authority that being descended from a rascal who was 
somebody is preferable to being descended from a nonentity. 


Just one thing more. Equipment need not be at all expensive. A 
few loose-leaf or ring-binder notebooks, plus a yard or SO of tracing 
linen such as is used by architects will suffice for a while. 


My final words are these: Start your family record now. 
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THE STORY OF THE LAND FAMILY 


Read before the Society by George Laidler on Dec. 12, 1947. 
(Derived from the family records, with addenda) 


The enquirer into the beginnings of settlement at the Head of Lake 
Ontario quickly finds that the first four Britishers to settle on the 
south shore of the Bay, now Hamilton Harbour, on land now part of 
the City of Hamilton, were: Richard Beasley, Robert Land, Charles 
Depew and George Stuart. That was within a few years, more or less, 
of 1782. In point of interest the romantic story of Robert Land and 
his family is outstanding, and the purpose of this review is to relate 
briefly some of the main traditions and associations that concern them. 


Robert Land, the progenitor of the family, was born in 1739 at 
Tiverton, Devonshire, England. He appears to have come to America 
in his youth, possibly with a twin brother John, and settled near 
Calkins Creek at what is now Milansville, in the Delaware Valley, 
Pennsylvania. There he built a log cabin. He was short, stout and 
fair, and was naturally attracted to a girl who was tall and dark, in 
the person of Phoebe Scott, three years older than himself, whom he 
married about 1757. 


As a settler and farmer he succeeded, and by 1776, when the 
American Revolution broke out, he was well established, at the age 
of forty, as a Justice of the Peace, with a house and family of seven 
girls and boys, ranging from a baby of a few months to John, aged 19. 
About this time, his loyalty caused him to take service with the British 
Forces. Because of his knowledge of the country he was selected to 
carry dispatches. Meanwhile his family and others like them suf- 
fered abuse for their fidelity, and when the father was away a raid 
on his household was made by hostile neighbours and Indians. One of 
the sons, Abel, was taken away by the latter. His brother John found 
where the Indians had gone and persuaded them to release Abel, but 
not until the captive had been made to run the gauntlet of their blows, 
an ordeal that was lessened by his fleetness. Persecution continued, 
and soon after this John himself was put in prison by the rebel au- 
thorities, and the mother and the rest were left to carry on the work 
of the farm short-handed. 


One night in the autumn of 1778, when the family had retired, 
a daughter Rebecca, or perhaps Kate, was roused from her sleep by 
the hand and voice of a friendly Indian, who urged her to go at 
once to the Kanes, their Loyalist neighbour across the river. Without 
disturbing the others she dressed, crossed the water alone in a canoe, 
and entered their darkened house. Here she stumbled over the bodies 
of the Kanes, who had all been foully murdered. As the courageous 
girl returned home, the same Indian’s voice warned her that her house 
would soon be burned and that the others should be got out at once. 
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Hastily but quietly the girl awakened her mother and the rest. 
They all escaped to the fields, and just in time, for presently on look- 
ng" back they heheld their house and barn in flames. For 
some days the family hid in the woods, then under much physical 
hardship they made their way to New York and came under the pro- 
tection of the British authorities. They stayed there until the army 
evacuated the city, and with many other Loyalists in similar plight 
they were taken to what is now New Brunswick, where they remained 
for seven years. 


Meanwhile, Robert Land had been performing the dangerous duties 
of a dispatch bearer under the British General, Sir Henry Clinton. 
On one occasion, he records, he suffered confinement and condemna- 
tion, from which he made his escape. Some time after the departure 
of his family from their farm house he chanced to be in the vicinity 
and unobtrusively paid it a visit — to find, alas, only the ashes of his 
home and no trace of his dear ones. The few Loyalist neighbours to 
whom he dared reveal himself told of the murder of the Kane family, 
and quite believed that Mrs. Land and the children had also perished. 
The despairing man then decided to leave the country where he had 
lost so much and endured such injustice. The war was nearly over. 
He would go to the newer British territory to the north — Canada. 


A Quaker friend named Ralph Morden undertook to guide him 
to the Niagara border, but word of Land’s presence had spread around 
and they were pursued by a group of watchful rebels. Land started 
off and urged his companion to hasten, but Morden, who in accordance 
with the peaceful ways of his sect had never taken up arms nor done 
any ill, was confident that he could convince their pursuers of his 
innocence. Such an argument, however, counted for nothing with 
the inflamed mob. Morden was seized, and was subsequently con- 
demned, and hanged. As Land outdistanced those who followed him, 
they fired after him and had the satisfaction of seeing him fall among 


the underbrush. 


The heavy musket ball struck Robert's knapsack with force enough 
to knock him down. As he fell his hand was gashed on a sharp stone, 
and bled profusely. This marked a trail which his enemies followed 
and at last gave up, for darkness was falling. They concluded that 
he was as good as dead. Travelling chiefly by night, Land reached 
Fort Niagara and found safety with the British there. This was in 
1779, at the age of 48, and after some two years on his dangerous work. 
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When the war ended, Land received a Loyalist grant of 200 acres, 
now covered by the town of Niagara Falls, Ontario. There he lived 
alone for three years, morose and brooding over his unkindly fate, with- 
in earshot of the Falls, whose noise disturbed the peace of mind that 
he sought. When he could bear it no longer, something prompted him 
to move fifty miles away to the neighbourhood of what we now call 
Burlington Bay. From the escarpment he followed a deer trail lead- 
ing down to the water. Well back from the marshy and indented shore- 
line, on a slight rise of ground, now the south side of Barton Street, 
between Leeming Street and Smith Avenue, he made himself a dug- 
out, according to family story, in which he lived until he had built a 
shanty or log cabin. He set about clearing some land, and supported 
himself after the manner of woodsmen by hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping; still in ‘solitude, for white neighbours were far and few, he 
sought forgetfulness and peace in unremitting toil amid primitive 
surroundings. 


When the War of Independence was over, the eldest son, John 
Land, was released from confinement. As he had not taken up arms he 
was allowed to own and occupy family property in the Delaware Valley. 
Later he built the Red House, which still stands there. He married 
Lillian Skinner and was the father of 11 children and progenitor of 
the American branch of the family. Though some of his descendants 
live on the farm and in its vicinity, the family name of Land has 
died out. 


Robert, the youngest son, whom we shall now have to designate 
as Robert Il, appears to have grown dissatisfied with the conditions 
in New Brunswick, where ill-fortune continued to dog the family. 
While he was but 17, he urged and finally persuaded his mother 
to migrate with some if not all of them to Upper Canada, now known 
as Ontario, where settlers of the right class, and particularly Loyal- 
ists, were being encouraged. So they took ship to New York on the 
first part of the long journey to Niagara and visited John at his farm- 
stead on the way. From him they heard the tale of Morden’s untimely 
end, and popular report sustained the reputed death of their father 
John was quite satisfied with his own prospects and was not disposed 
to leave his setting; so with affection and regret the family separated 
and the emigrants slowly made their way to Niagara, where the boys 
supported the group by hunting and trapping and occasionally 
working for neighbouring settlers. 


After they had been there a year or so they chanced to hear 
through an itinerant trader that a settler named Land was living alone 
at the Head-of-the-Lake, as the western end of Lake Ontario was then 
called. Despite the unlikelihood that this could ever be a kinsman of 
theirs, unless he came from the Old Country, Robert H decided to go 
and find out, for Mrs. Land was not thoroughly convinced that her 
husband had been killed. She became hopefully anxious about the 
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matter, and it was agreed that some of them should make the fifty- 
mile journey. Eventually, she and two sons, Robert and Ephraim, came 
te the trail that led to journey’s end, a clearing with a solitary cabin, 
outside of which the long-lost father was sitting smoking. The joy- 
ful family reunion after eleven years of separation was as a dream 


come true. Later they were joined by two other sons and three 
daughters. 


With thankful hearts the united family set to work once more 
as diligent farmers, and in a few years were all beyond the reach 
of want. Other settlers began to come in, but many were deterred 
by the name the place had for its marshiness, for wolves and rattle- 
snakes, and the Indian grass that was so difficult to eradicate. It is 
recorded that when neighbours were more numerous, Robert sup- 
ported himself in part by making and selling spinning jennies. 


Robert Land, the father, commemorated his years of sorrow and 
happy outcome by planting a weeping willow near the cabin. In time 
the humble dwelling was replaced by a substantial house. In 1794 
he applied for a grant of land and by a deed dated 1802 was allowed 
312 acres, stretching from the Mountain to the Bay and from Emerald 
to Wentworth Street. Each of his sons, Abel, William, Ephraim and 
Robert, acquired 200 acres on adjoining lots. On this area of over a 
square mile of virgin prairie-like land, intersected by long marshy 
inlets from the Bay, now stands the central part of the city of Ham- 
ilton. Abel, Ephraim and Robert stayed in this locality, but William, 
the other son, moved west to Oxford County. 


Robert the elder lived to see the beginnings of Hamilton as a 
village, and died in 1818, aged 82. Phoebe his wife died in 1826, 
aged 93. In his will, dated Oct. 27, 1805, Robert “did give and be- 
queath” to each of his sons John and Abel the sum of twenty shillings; 
to his daughters, Rebecca, wife of Nathanial Hughson, and Phoebe, 
wife of Clement Lucas, twenty shillings each; and to another daughter, 
Abigail, wife of Oziah McCarty, twenty shillings also; which several 
legacies were to be paid by his executors within one year of his de- 
cease. To his son Ephraim he bequeathed on hundred and fitcy 
acres of the farm, and to Robert one hundred and ‘sixty-two acres. 


\ “Hard” money was evidently scarce in those days. Like that of 
the Biblical patriarchs whose wealth consisted of herds of cattle, the 
substance of the pioneer lay in real estate — solid property rather than 
coin of the realm; and that agricultural wealth could only be increased 
by hard manual labour under living conditions comprising an assort- 
ment of physical discomforts that would appal us to-day. 


United Empire Loyalists like Robert Land and his family have 
played a noble part in our Canadian history. By their sacrifices and 
sufferings for their principles they founded two of our Provinces 
and leavened with their strength the three already colonized. In such 
pioneer stock Ontario has indeed a noble parentage, which we may 
well cherish with affection and pride. 
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Sons of Robert Land I 


Abel Land, eldest of the sons who came to Canada, married Lois 
Cooley in 1811 and was the father of five children. He built a wharf 
at the Bay front on his lot east of Wellington Street. It was ap- 
proached by a road called Land’s Lane, which skirted the east side of 
a long inlet. Besides farming he carried on a shipping business, using 
heavy pioneer boats called batteaux which passed through the Bay’s 
natural outlet to Lake Ontario, for the canal was not built until 1832. 
Until the Bay front was filled in north of Burlington Street in 1930, 
remnant piles could be seen running far out into the water. 


His son, Abel II, had the north part of the lot, east of Wentworth 
Street, and his homestead stood where the International Harvester 
Twine Mill now is. Land Street, between Wentworth and Hillyard 
Streets, reminds one of the first owners. 


Abel, Ephraim and Robert II, were all Freemasons and members 
of the first Masonic Lodge at the Head-of-the-Lake, Lodge No. 10, 
founded in 1795, and familiarly named “The Barton”, after the town- 
ship, which was then in the County of Lincoln. 


The Lodge meetings were first held at Smith’s tavern, a log 
building at the northwest corner of King and Wellington Streets, back 
from the site of the present branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
The signatures of Abel, Ephraim and Robert appear on the attendance 
rolls of the meeting held there on January 31, 1796, along with 54 
others. 


Ephraim married Mary Chisholm, who is buried in the Chisholm 
plot at Oakville Cemetery, and died March 7, 1865 in the 87th year 
of life. He had the lot west of Wentworth Street and south of Main. 
He became custodian of the Lodge jewels. When Hamilton was 
threatened by the American Army in the War of 1812, the jewels 
were temporarily buried in the garden of his property, along with 
some household treasures, just before the battle of Stoney Creek, 
June 6, 1813. The particular spot was about 60 feet south of Main 
Street and 40 feet east of Erie Avenue, now the location of an apart- 
ment house. For many years a defensive breastwork of earth re- 
mained, about four feet high and shaped like a chevron, each arm 
being about 30 feet long. 


Robert Land II, 1772 - 1867 


When his father died in 1818 there was not much of Hamilton 
in existence, though the tract bounded by the Mountain and King 
Street, James and Wellington Streets, purchased by George Hamilton, 
had been laid out as a townsite in 1813 and given his name. The 
neighbours of the Lands were the Beasleys, Fergusons, Springers and 
the Aikmans, 
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Such were the meagre facilities of the period that when a pound 
of tea or a yard of calico was required the pioneer had to go to the 
larger settlements of Dundas, Ancaster or Stoney Creek. Other priva- 
tions required strenuous effort, In the first year of his farming, Robert 
II cultivated an acre with a hoe and sowed it with wheat, after which 
he never again lacked food. There was a time when he had to carry 
a bushel of grain on his back all the way to a mill at Shipman’s Corners 
on Twelve Mile Creek, near St. Catharines, have it ground, and then 
walk back with the flour; an oft-recorded pioneer experience. 


Robert II married Hannah Horning, daughter of a German family 


that had come from Maryland and settled in Barton Township. They 
had three sons and five daughters. 


In the War of 1812, Robert joined the Flank Company of the 5th 
Lincoln Militia as a lieutenant, and served under Captain Samuel 
Hatt. He was present at the occupation of Detroit, August 16, 1812, 
and took part in the battle of Lundy’s Lane, July 25, 1814. (See Note 
I of Addenda.) 


On the day before the battle of Stoney Creek, Col. Harvey of the 
49th British Regiment, who was stationed on Burlington Heights, 
learned that a number of American troops had landed at the south 
end of Burlington Beach to reinforce those who were advancing 
on Stoney Creek. It is recorded that he sent for Lieut. Land, who knew 
the area well, and asked him to take a party and so dispose his men 
as to hinder the enemy’s movement. Robert performed that duty, and 
by this action prevented the junction of the landing force with those 
of the main column and so enabled Col. Harvey to repel the entire 
American force at the village. For his services in this war he re- 
ceived the Prince Regent’s land grant. The assessment roll of 1822 
shows that his original Loyalist grant had become augmented to 280 
acres; that he possessed 18 cattle, and that his property was assessed 
at $290. As an officer of the Gore District Militia he attained 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 1830, and is sometimes called 
Col. Robert to distinguish him from Robert his father. 


Up to 1823 the growing body of local Methodists had been worship- 
ping in log schoolhouses and other hired buildings, and keenly felt 
the need of meeting-houses of their own. In that year the Govern- 
ment showed more tolerance to non-Anglican bodies by allowing them 
to own church property. A Hamilton group of Methodists centering 
around Richard Springer then purchased from Robert Land II for five 
pounds a site near the northeast corner of King and Wellington 
Streets. He had bought this cheaply from a man who in turn had 
acquired it from an earlier owner for a yoke of oxen and a barrel 
of pork! 


On it was built the first church edifice in Hamilton, the fore- 
runner of our First United Church. The ground was deeded “To the 
Trustees of the Methodist Hiscopal Church, June 11, 1823 CON 
taining by estimation one acre and three perches.” ‘The building was 
erected in 1824 and around it the pioneers were buried. The only 
headstone left is that of Richard Springer, 1758-1829, which may be 
seen against the wall south of the Wellington Street entrance, 
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Marcus Smith’s 1850 map of Hamilton designates the building as 
the “British Wesleyan Church’, for the local body had cast off its 
American affiliation by that time. 


The Land family belonged to the Church of England. As the 
first building of that denomination in the township was on the Mo- 
hawk Road up on the Mountain, later known as St. Peter’s, Barton, 
and was not opened until 1819, they were much associated with the 
Methodists for worship. 


The building which was the precursor of St. Thomas’ Anglican 
Church was opened in 1857 on the northwest corner of Wilson and 
Emerald Streets, then far out in the fields. It had been Land prop- 
erty, and a Robert Land helped to finance this wood and stucco build- 
ing, situated where now stands Emerald Street United Church. Its 
first incumbent was the Rev. Thomas Blackman, curate at Christ’s 
Church; and its first rector’s warden was a Robert Land, possibly 
a nephew of Robert II who was then 85. It served until the present 
stone Church of St. Thomas was opened on Main Street in 1870. 


During the Rebellion of 1837, Col. Land, at the age of 65, was 
placed in command at Hamilton, where he discharged his onerous 
duties satisfactorily but at the expense of his health, which caused 
him to retire soon after from active life. He died in 1867 at the 
great age of 95, and was buried in the family vault bearing his name 
in Hamilton Cemetery. 


John Land, 1806 - 1892 


Grandson of Robert Land I and eldest son of Col. Robert, in his 
early years he attended such schools as were to be found in the 
primitive settlement and thus acquired a fair English education. When 
he was a boy of seven he witnessed the commotion caused by the ap- 
proach of the Americans to Stoney Creek; for the women and children 
of the settlement gathered in his father’s house to await the result of 
that engagement. He used to relate that he remembered this exciting 
incident well because June 4th was the King’s Birthday. As soldiers 
were short of powder the usual loyal salute was omitted that day and 
the ammunition was saved for more effective use. 


At the age of 18 he enrolled in the Sedentary Militia, as the 
volunteer soldiers were then called. He always appeared on the annua! 
“training day” on the birthday of George III, later changed to that of 
Victoria, May 24. This military parade grew out of the establishment 
of the Upper Canada Militia, for it was obviously necessary that some 
pretence at defensive training should be made. All men from 16 to 60 
were enrolled, and each was required to provide himself with “a 
sufficient musket, fusil, rifle or gun, and at least six rounds of powder 
and ball.” On such festive occasions, many of them took part in the 
military proceedings, which consisted of a little clumsy drill by men 
in partial uniform with a motley array of ancient weapons; followed 
by a good deal of horse-racing and whisky-drinking. 
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jAfter receiving a commission as ensign in the infantry, John rose 
to the rank of lieutenant, and during the Rebellion of 1837 served in 
Hamilton as a captain. But garrison duty did not suit him when 
fighting was likely to be done, so he joined the cavalry under Col. 
Servos. He remained in the Militia after the Rebellion and became 
a lieutenant-colonel. An old red megs tunic of his, now in the pos- 
session of his descendants, is ornamented with the large epaulettes of 
the period and brass buttons bearing the word “Commissariat”, the 
equivalent of our Army Service branch. 


In 1841, John Land married Esther Morris, daughter of John 
Morris, an Englishman who came to Canada from London about 1824. 
They had eight children. Like his father, John was connected with 
St. Thomas’ Church, where a wall tablet by the members of the 
family is inscribed: 


“In loving memory of John Land, Colonel in H.M. Canadian Mi- 
litia, and a founder and most generous member of the Parish and 
Church of St. Thomas. He was remarkable for his sagacity, rare 
kindness and pure unselfishness. 


Born 11th Nov. 1806 Died 21st Dec. 1892 


Kindness is wisdom, There is none in life but need it and may learn.” 


It is surmounted by a medallion showing a griffin rampant — 
the upper portion of an eagle on the lower portion of a lion; probably 
to indicate the American and English origins of the family. 


Allan Land, 1844 - 1940 


A familiar figure to many of us was the late Allan Land, a great- 
grandson of Abel, son of Robert I, who died in 1940 at the advanced 
age of 96. For many years he lived in a cottage at 170 Aberdeen 
Avenue, later occupied by his youngest sister, Miss Daisy Land. (See 
Note II of Addenda.) 


As a boy, Allan and his two brothers were tutored by Herr von 
Heise, a German Episcopal clergyman who met his death at the age 
of 43 in the Desjardins Canal disaster on March 12, 1857. He was 
buried at the expense of Allan’s father, and lies with many other vic- 
tims in an unmarked collective grave in Hamilton Cemetery. 

On the outbreak of war in 1939, Allan, then 95, read Mein Kampf”, 
the work embodying Hitler’s outrageous philosophy. Himself a veteran 
of the Fenian Raid of 1866, he recalled the time when, as a young 
private in the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry, the bullets whizzed 
past him at the Battle of Ridgeway. For years he was the oldest 
member of the Barton Masonic Lodge. ) 


He had a long association with Christ’s Church Cathedral, and 
in 1923 presented a bronze tablet, to be seen in the nave. It is dedi- 
cated “Ad majorem dei gloriam” (To the greater glory of God) and 
the memory of his grandparents, Lt.-Col. Abel and Lois Land, and his 
parents, Robert A. Land and Adeline Case Land, all four of whom 
were present on Oct. 18, 1835, at the laying of the cornerstone of 
Christ’s Church. After some wandering, this old stone is now set in 
the exterior wall of the chancel, at the southeast corner. 
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General Winfield Scott, 1776 - 1866 


He was the nephew of Phebe Scott, wife of Robert Land I. Born 
in Virginia, and trained as a lawyer, he fought as a colonel at the 
battle of Queenston Heights, Oct. 18, 1812, but was captured. Gen- 
eral Brock and his aide, Lt. Col. John McDonell, were killed at that 
battle and were buried together in the ramparts of Fort George. 
Col. Scott, while prisoner, sent his compliments to the Commander 
of the Americans at Fort Niagara, just across the river, and requested 
that minute guns be fired during the funeral ceremonies. This was 
done, a fitting tribute by the enemy to the noble qualities of the British 
general; a type of courtesy which the more dangerous tempo of modern 
war too seldom allows. 


After the fall of York in April, 1818, Col. Scott was exchanged 
with other prisoners and rejoined his countrymen as Chief of Staff 
at the American Fort Niagara. On May 27, 18138, he led the attack 
on the British Fort George, and although wounded he entered the fort 
and hauled down the Union Jack. At Lundy’s Lane he was again 
wounded. Later he became Major-General and was twice an un- 
successful candidate for the U.S. presidency; took a leading part in 
operations against the Indians, and in 1847 led the U.S. Army in its 
victorious war in Mexico. 

A distinguished living kinsman of General Winfield Scott is Vice- 
Admiral Emory Scott Land, of Washington, great-grandson of our 
Ephraim Land, who during the Hitler War was Chairman of the 
United States Marine Commission, War Shipping Administration. 


Charles Lindbergh 


The descendants of the Hamilton branch of the Land family 
scattered to other parts of Canada, and some returned to the States. 
One of these was Charles H. Land, a grandson of Ephraim, the son 
of Robert I, who moved to Detroit, the place his grand-uncle, Robert II, 
had helped to capture from the Americans in 1812. There he made 
his home and practised as a dentist. 


His daughter, Evangeline, married a man named Lindbergh. 
Their son, Charles Augustus Lindbergh, was the aviator who on May 
21, 1927, at the age of 25, made the famous non-stop solo flight in 
the “Spirit of St. Louis”, from New York to Paris. Matching his 
courage and resourcefulness against the chancy forces of Nature, the 
young aviator flew through fog, sleet and fair weather, serenely un- 
aware of the interest he was arousing. He actually carried letters 
of introduction, lest the people at his destination might not believe 
who he was! For this daring exploit, which outclassed the pioneer 
Atlantic crossing of the Britishers, Alcock and Brown, from New- 
foundland to Ireland in 1919, he received the Orteig award of $25,000, 
the admiration of the world, the overwhelming adulation of the United 
States, and was given the rank of colonel. 


Colonel Lindbergh is thus a direct descendant six times removed 
of our Robert Land I, who had to flee for his life from the States 
during the Revolution. 
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. In 1932 his name was associated with a domestic tragedy that 
stirred the whole continent. His infant son was kidnapped, and al- 
though ransom was paid to the abductor by the frenzied parents the 
child was deliberately murdered. In consequence, Bruno Richard 
Hauptman was arrested, and after a trial lasting six weeks at the 
assizes of Flemington, N.J., he was convicted by a jury on which 
four women served, and suffered the penalty of death. 


Land Dwellings 


The homestead which succeeded the original log cabin of Robert I 
stood on a slight eminence on the south side of Barton Street between 
what are now Leeming Street and Smith Avenue, almost opposite St. 
Matthew’s avenue. An old photograph of horse-car days shows it as 
a frame cottage, with a central windowed gable, approached by steps 
and a boardwalk. It lay at a slight angle to the street, but actually 
nearer to the east and west than Barton Street, as though haphazardly 
sited, with Robert’s willow tree near the southwest corner. 


Later it was numbered 408 Barton Street East, rebuilt as a brick 
house of two storeys and enhanced by a good square tower at the east 
end, and known as Landholme. Two single-piece pointed square stone 
pillars, each bearing the name in raised letters, graced the main ap- 
proach. It passed from Land ownership and was for a while a board- 
ing house. Then, about 1914, it was bought by the late Stanley Mills. 
During the Kaiser’s War it became the Victoria Convalescent Home, 
and in 1915 it was transferred to the Military Hospital Commission. 
Later it served as a Children’s Home, but finally succumbed to the 
economic pressure that a growing and encircling industrial city exerts 
on old buildings left in spacious grounds. About 1928 it was taken 
down. No trace of it or the willow tree remains, for dwelling houses 
and a modern gasoline station now cover the spot. 


The monolith pillars were removed in 1912 and now border the 
driveway to a mansion, Number 341, at the extreme end of James Street 
South, where the road turns east. They stand facing inwards, but 
shorn of their grand old Saxon name, though the faint outline of the 
sheared lettering can still be traced. 

At the eastern end of the Landholme lot that is now the corner 
of Leeming and Barton Streets, the W. A. Freeman Company, about 
1904, erected an office building. On April 18, 1915, the Wentworth 
Historical Society marked the spot by a cut stone memorial tablet’ 
inserted in the wall. Later this could be seen in the northwest corner 
of a gasoline station that superseded the office. About 1938, when 
this building gave place to the present Anglo-American station, the 
tablet disappeared. After a period of oblivion it has found its way 
to the entrance hall of the Robert Land School. 

The inscription asserts, rather too positively perhaps for our 
present-day acceptance in the light of later research, that “Here 
Robert Land the first settler built his cabin, A.D. 1779 “(Ses Note 
III of Addenda.) 

The Robert Land School on the east side of Wentworth Street and 
north of Barton, was built in 1914 on ground originally owned by the 
Lands, and is fittingly named. 
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Landsdowne Park was a tree-clad area with many white poplars, 
north of Burlington Street and bordering the Bay just west of Went- 
worth Street on former Land property. Before the waterfront became 
industrialized it was a popular place for picnics, boating and bathing. 
Only a few forlorn trees remain to-day. 

Woodland was the residence of Robert Land II and his son John, 
and later the property of the Burkholder branch of the family. 
As a frame house of two storeys it stood east of Wentworth Street and 
north of Barton Street, on what is now the southwest section of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company’s property. Pleasantly situated and 
appropriately named, it was approached by a looped driveway from 
Wentworth Street. 

From a pond southwest of the house, a stream, in which the 
occupants once used to catch fish, meandered towards Sherman inlet. 
The ravine was crossed by a footbridge in natural park-like surround- 
ings. North and east was a dense wood called Land’s Bush. 

In 1895 the City of Hamilton bought the area, now known as 
Woodland Park, for a sum exceeding $8,300.00. A married daughter 
of Colonel John Land, named Mrs. Maria Reid, spent the last years of 
her life as an invalid in her father’s house. Her room looked south 
over the park where she used to watch children at play. When she died 
in 1897 at the age of 40, the terms of her will made provision for the 
erection of a drinking fountain for their convenience. Dismantled 
during the 1947 rearrangement of the park, it bore the inscription: 


Donated to the Corporation of the City of Hamilton by 
Mrs. Maria E. Reid, in memory of her father, Colonel John 
Land. Designed and executed by the St. Lawrence Foundry 
iCo.,, Loronto, 1398. 


An oil painting done on a large fungus by Mrs. Reid shows the 
familiar representation of the old log cabin of Robert I, as conceived 
by J. R. Seavey, the Hamilton artist. 


Robert Land’s Grant 


This is a parchment document to which is attached the Great Seal 
of the Province of Upper Canada, about five inches in diameter and 
half an inch wide. In printed legal form, with handwritten insertions, 
this document is dated 1802, in the Township of Barton in the County 
of Lincoln, in the District of Niagara in the said Province. By it, 
Robert Land, yeoman, is granted 312 acres with allowances for roads, 
measuring from a certain mark by the Bay Shore. 


Note the old English term “yeoman”, — one of the commonalty 
of the most respectable class; a man freeborn. 


Residence is insisted on, for within three years he is to build 
“a good and sufficient dwelling house — some person to reside therein 
for a year thereafter.” There is also the proviso of the Clergy Re- 
serve for an area equal to one seventh of the 312 acres: “The grant 
to contain a specification of lands to be allotted and appropriated to 
the maintenance of a Protestant clergy — 44 acres and 4/7 in a 
cerain reserved block in the rear of the Townships of Flamborough 
and Beverly.” 


It is signed: Peter Hunter, Lt. Gov., May 17, 1802. 
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INTERMENTS AT “COL. LAND’S FAMILY VAULT” 


Col, Robert Land, 1772 - 1867 


HAMILTON CEMETERY 


cove eee Died Born (Est.) 
obe an July, 1818 Aged 82 ; 
First white settler in Hamilton ; ae ae 
Phebe Sept., 1826 93 : 173. 
Wife of Robert Land a ue 
Col. Robert Land Nov. 21,1867 95 yrs. 7 mos. 11 days 1772 
Hannah Horning June 9, 1870 93 yrs. 1 » 16d 1 
Wife of Col. Robt. Land iaenwia ec ae 
Peter Horning Land Nov. 17, 1847 23 yrs. 1824 
Hannah Smith Sept bin tere 67 yrs. Dec. 21. 1812 


Relict of the late Thomas H. Smith 


Esther Morris 


Wife of Col. John Land 


Robert Land 


Anna D. Land 
Maria E. Reid 


Col. John Land Dec. 21, 1892 86 yrs. Nov. 11, 1806 
June 14, 1875 53 yrs. 5 mos. 4 days 1822 
Nov. 2, 1859 43 yrs. 1816 
Jan. 21, 1856 28 yrs. 5 mos. 21 days 1828 
Jan, 13, 1897 40 yrs. Mar. 2, 1857 


Youngest daughter, Col. John Land 


Robert Land 


Mar. 26, 1872 18 yrs. 7 mos. 22 days 1853 


Son of John and Esther 


Emily Land Mar. 15, 1862 Lt yrs, 18 mos. 1844 
Daughter of John and Esther 

John Sidney Herbert Oct. 1, 18738 4 mos. 1873 
Son of John G. Y. and I. Burkholder 

Mary Crisp Oct. 19, 1876 27 yrs. 2 mos. 7 days 1849 
Wife of John H. Land 

Priscilla H. M. Filman June 21, 1920 65 yrs. July 31, 1855 


Wife of John H. Land 


John H. Land 


a fois ry DS Pa) 83 yrs. Sept. 19, 1846 


Infant daughter of John H. and Priscilla Land, Born Jan. 6, died Jan. 7, 1894 


In memoriam 


tablet to the 


Children of Col. John Land who are buried elsewhere. 


Note 1, 


Note 2, 


Note 3, p- 23, 


Catharine Lucas Appleby 
Annie Esther Webster Hamilton 
Hanna Isabelle Burkholder Lillooet, B.C. 
Capt. Peter M. Land At Sea, Fiji 


— Compiled from inscriptions in the vault, June 5, 1945. 


No portrait exists of Robert LandI. 

In Dundurn Museum there are portraits in oil of Robert Land II 
and Hannah Horning, his wife; also of John Land and Esther 
Morris, his wife. 


Miss Daisy Land died at London, Ontario, on Sept. 6, 1950, 
aged 93. 


The stone tablet is now suitably mounted in the entrance hall 

of the Robert Land School, and on a brass plate below is 

i ibed: 

This historic record, originally placed at Barton and 
Leeming Streets, has been erected here by the Robert Land 
Home and School Association, November, 1958. 
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ROBERT LAND’S ARRIVAL AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKE 


Summary of deposition by Col. John Land, 1806-1892, 
grandson of Robert Land, 1736-1818, 
made to John Glasgow, Feb. 1, 1892. 


Statement: Robert Land the first, a United Empire Loyalist from Delaware 
Valley, settled at the Bay, on the east side of Wellington Street 
North, in 1782. 


Estimate No. 1: Mrs. Land left New York 1782 
do. was in New Brunswick 7 years 
do. was at Niagara 1 year 
do. reached the Bay 1790 
Robert Land and wife were apart 11 years 
do. left Delaware 1779 


do. was at Niagara Falls, Ont. 3 years 


do. settled at the Bay 1782 


Estimate No. 2: Robert Land the second was born 1772 


do. left N.Y., 1782, age 10 yrs. 
do. was in New Brunswick 7 yrs. 
do. was at Niagara 1 yr. 

do. reached the Bay aged 18 


rs 


in 1790 
Robert Land the first was at the Bay 
before his wife 8 years 
do. settled at the Bay 1782 


Deduced: Robert Land’s age when he reached the Bay 
was 1782 minus 1786 or 46 years 
Phoebe Land, wife, was then 1782 minus 1738 or 49 years 


— From data provided by Isabel M. Land, great- 
great-granddaughter of Robert Land I, June, 1946. 


Note 4, 
As to the year of the arrival of Robert Land I at the Head of 
the Lake: Col. John Land’s deposition places this as 1872, but 
leaves it without official documentary confirmation. 
On p. 42, Vol. 39, of the Niagara Historical Society, is a copy 
of a report by Col. De Peyster to General Haldimand, dated 
from Fort Niagara, July 21, 1784. It gives a list of persons 
who have asked permission to cross the Niagara River into 
Canada, also another list of those who have asked to be sup- 
plied with rations from the Fort until Dec. 24, 1784. Among 
the Loyalists listed for rations is the name Robert Land. 
On p. 192, Vol. 21, of the Ontario Historical Society, in an 
article on Gilbert Tice, U.E., Ernest Green states that Tice drew 
rations from the King’s stores at Fort Niagara in 1786; and 
adds “but assistance was granted to struggling settlers as well 
as to persons sheltered in the fort and its dependencies.” 
Could Robert Land have been one of those “struggling settlers” 
away from the Fort in 1784 who occasionally visited it for 
essential rations? 
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JEAN BAPTISTE ROUSSEAU 
1758 - 1812 


T. Roy Woodhouse 


Read before the Society, May 14, 1948 


This is the story of Jean Baptiste Rousseau — interpreter, Indian 
trader and coureur-du-bois; mill-owner, merchant, and inn-keeper at 
Ancaster; soldier, and magistrate. Here you will learn of his romance 
and tragedy, his forebears and descendants, his birth and his untimely 
death. In short, this is the romantic story of a colourful figure in 
the infancy of Upper Canada, 


The Rousseau family can trace its Canadian ancestry back to 
1670 with certainty, and possibly to 1643; therefore they may be the 
oldest Canadian family living at the Head of Lake Ontario. As early as 
1704 the name Jean Rousseau carried the appendage, “dit St. Jean’, 
or “called St. John’; consequently the successive Jean Rousseaus 
were frequently called Mr. St. Jean, a practice that continued until 
nearly 1850. Jean Baptiste is a favoured name for French Canadian 
boys, due, it is said, to Jacques Cartier’s landing on Canadian soil on 
June 24th, St. Jean Baptiste Day. 


The earliest record of a Rousseau in Canada is on a tombstone 
at Three Rivers, Quebec, which records the death on July 21st, 1643, of 
a Jean Rousseau who was born in Paris, France; but if he was an 
ancestor of the Ancaster Rousseaus, the connecting link has been lost. 
However, family tradition traces their descent from a Protestant 
Huguenot family that left France in search of religious freedom 
in the early 1600’s. | 


The earliest factual record of this family deals with Jean Rous- 
seau, whom I shall call Jean, the first, because there have been seven 
generations, each with a Jean. This Jean, the first, was ‘born about 
1670 and was married about 1700 to Marie Rigaud de Jarenec, of St. 
Onge, France. In 1704, Jean Rousseau, the second, was born of this 
union; and in 1726 he married Marie Catherine Compain at Detroit. 
Unfortunately, we do not know how a young French miss happened to 
be living in the fort at Detroit so long ago; but we can guess that 
she was the daughter of a trader, or of a soldier stationed at the fort. 
In 1727 this young couple were blessed with the birth of a son, Jean 
Bonaventure Rousseau, whom I shall call Jean, the third. 


Jean, the third, who was nicknamed St. Jean like his predeces- 
sors, followed in his father’s footsteps when he became an interpreter 
of Indian languages for Monsieur de la Corne, in the latter’s mili- 
tary forays into Indian country. When the mother of Jean, the third, 
died in 1750, his father then married Marguerite Beaumont; but she 
does not enter into this story. 
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On May 9th, 1757, Jean, the third, married Marie Reine Brunet, 
at Sault au Recollet; and a year later, while he was away on another 
expedition with La Corne, his first son was born. This son, who was 
christened Jean Baptiste Rousseau, I shall call “Our Jean’, because 
it is the story of this fourth Jean that I wish to relate. 


First, however, I would like to tell you more about Jean Bona- 
venture (the third). His service with La Corne, as an interpreter 
of the Ottawa language, probably finished about 1758, after which 
he started in business for himself as an Indian trader, trading along 
the north shore of Lake Ontario, with a trading post at the river 
now known as the Humber, at the westerly limits of Toronto. The 
well-known historian, Edwin Guillet, says that the Humber River was 
called St. John’s River as early as 1756, which would imply that Jean, 
the third, began his trading career earlier than I have suggested. 
This is quite possible, because he would have to live many months, or 
even years, with the Indians in order to learn their language and 
thus become an interpreter. 


The French had built Fort Toronto on the Toronto River (today’s 
Humber) in the Spring of 1750, at the landing place below the present- 
day dance hall, known for many years as the Silver Slipper, but now 
called the Kingsway Club. This fort quickly fell into disuse with the 
erection, during the following winter, of Fort Rouillé three miles 
easterly, at what is now the foot of Dufferin Street, in the Exhibition 
Grounds. It is probable that Fort Toronto, or its ruins, became the 
site of Rousseau’s trading post. 


In 1759, when the British captured Fort Niagara and Quebec 
City, the French burned Fort Rouillé, and maybe Rousseau’s trading 
post also, because trading ceased at the Humber River until 1762. A 
map dated 1767 calls the Humber, St. John’s River: an evidence that 
Rousseau was there then, and was well established. Further proof of 
Rousseau’s early trading activities may be found in the Dominion 
Archives, in the form of a license to trade dated September 138, 1770. 
It states that Monsieur St. Jean Rousseau, a merchant of Montreal, has 
permission to pass unmolested with one canoe and six men from 
Montreal to Toronto, with the privilege of trading en route. He must 
take the oath of allegiance, and must promise not to provoke the 
Indians to war, but to encourage them to peace; and he posted a six 
hundred pound (£600) bond to ensure that he kept his promise. He 
carried in his one canoe: 


80 gallons of rum and brandy 

16 gallons of wine 

300 pounds of gunpowder 

15 hundred-weight of shot and balls 
4 fusils 


The fusils were guns with very long barrels, which were traded 
for a pile of furs as high as the gun (the longer the gun, the higher 
the pile). 
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Apparently Jean, the third, introduced his son, our Jean, into 
the trading business quite early, and encouraged him to learn the 
Indian languages, so that he too could become a Government Inter- 
preter. The proof of this is found in a letter written on October 
10th, 1774, the day that Jean, the third, died. This letter, which is 
now in the Dominion Archives, reads in part as follows: 


Montreal, 10th October, 1774. 
“Captain Claus: 


We are sorry to have to inform you of the death of poor St. John, 
our good and mutual friend. He died today at half-past seven in the 
morning, to the great regret of his family whom he loved, and whom 
he leaves without any resources. I have proposed to his wife that I 
should take her and the youngest little girl to my house; my brother 
takes one of the girls also; there will be left only two; the priests 
have promised to find a place for the two other daughters. The boy 
(that is, our Jean)), who is at the Bay of Quinte, where my brother 
is about to rejoin him, as he is beginning to speak the Indian lan- 
guage well, and is capable of taking his father’s place, 


We flatter ourselves, Sir, knowing your good heart and your kind 
disposition that you will be very glad for him to take his dear father’s 
place in the King’s service, 


Yr. humble & obd. serv. 
P. Pillet, Senior.” 


Through this letter we learn of the early death of our Jean’s 
father (he was only forty-three when he died), and of the destitute 
circumstances in which he left his family. His only bequest to his 
son was good health, an attractive personality, and the ability to speak 
fluently the languages of the Mississagas and the Mohawks. Let us 
see how our Jean used this inheritance: 


You will remember that our Jean’s father died in 1774, and that 
the American Revolution commenced the following year. You will 
also remember how the Five Nations, of whom the Mohawks were the 
most powerful fighting tribe, allied themselves with the British. 
Therefore there was great need for our Jean’s services as a Mohawk 
interpreter. He served in the Indian Department frome liio to L719; 
and through his interpreting became very friendly with Captain 
Joseph Brant, the Paramount War Chief of the Five Nations and 
their Principal Agent after the war: a friendship that was to be of 
great service to our Jean in the years to come. 

When our Jean left the Indian Department after the war, in 
1779, he returned to Montreal where he met and married his first 
wife in 1780 after a whirlwind courtship. Their marriage contract, 
which is still preserved in the Ontario Archives, is dated July 14, 1780; 
and this frail paper records that Jean Baptiste Rousseau, merchant, 
living at the village of the Recollets near Montreal, son of Jean 
Bonaventure Rousseau, and of Marie Reine living at the home of 
her son, on the one part; and Marie Martineau, daughter of Mathurin 
Martineau, and of the Marie Josette David, living at Coté St. Michele; 
with the consent of their parents and friends . ete. . declare 
their intention of becoming husband and wife. 
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After their marriage, Jean and Marie settled at Cataraqui (now 
Kingston) where Jean could be closer to his trading post, because 
right after the war, our Jean had reopened his father’s trading post 
on the Humber River. 


During the succeeding summers, Jean lived at the Post near 
Toronto, trading with the Indians who passed up and down the To- 
ronto Portage to Lake Simcoe (then called Lac La Claie), and doing 
the odd bit of interpreting for the Government. Then, each Fall, Jean 
would eagerly hurry home to his wife at Cataraqui, where he would 
enjoy a few brief months of happy home life before setting out again 
in the following Spring. 


Life went on like this for six happy years: happy for Jean except 
for the fact that they had not yet been blessed with any children. 
Jean was very happy, and I believe that Marie was also; but hers was 
one of the rare cases where absence did not make the heart grow 
fonder. 


In the summer of 1786, during Jean’s absence at his trading 
post, Marie met another man, who so infatuated her that she left 
‘her husband’s home to live with her new lover. This poor victim of 
illicit love tried to atone for the wrong she had done her busband by 
honestly and openly admitting her actions, and by setting her husband 
free from his marriage vows, as far as that lay in her power. Here 
is her tragic and pitiful story in her own words, over her own signa- 
ture and those of two witnesses: 


“Know all men by these presents that I, Mary Martineau, 
having frequently disagreed with my Husband Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau and at length finding we could no longer live in unity, 
have agreed, and by these presents do agree to a mutual separa- 
tion, and to be no longer dependant on each other. And I do here- 
by covenant and agree, promise and bind myself never to Molest, 
trouble or injure Him the Said Rousseau in any degree what- 
soever whom I do hereby declare to be entirely free and inde- 
pendent of Me, and further, I do hereby promise to pay unto 
the said Jean Baptiste Rousseau the sum of Five Hundred 
pounds of good and lawfull money of the Province of Quebec, 
Should I fail in the above written conditions. In witness whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand at Cataraqui this twenty-third day 
of June 1786. 


Signed in the presence of Marie Martinaut.” 
J. Symington 
John Ferguson 


I cannot tell whether Jean received this startling notification 
while he was at his trading post, or after his return home that fall; 
but I do know that it overwhelmed him, because I know that his love 
‘for Marie was very deep. Proof of this is found in his Last Will and 
Testament, prepared soon after the separation. 
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I can picture the gyrief-stricken Jean pleading with his wife to 
return, offering forgiveness and forgetfulness. I can also visualize 
poor, unfortunate Marie, sorrowfully but firmly refusing, because of 
this new greater passion which had invaded her heart. I can envision 
heart-broken Jean staggering off into the depths of the forest to 
commune alone with his God; and I can imagine the sudden, hopeless, 
despondent spells that would sweep over him and cause him to contem- 
plate suicide. His great grief and tragedy are written between the 
lines of the following document: 


“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit; 


I, uncertain of the moment when it may please God to call 
me to Him, and fearing to be surprised by death before having 
been able to put in order my affairs, have judged it advisable to 
commit to writing my last wishes which are as follows: 

1st. I declare I wish to live and die in the Holy Catholic 
eres and Roman Church, and I believe firmly all which it 
teaches. 


2nd. Having had the misfortune not to be able to keep 
near me the wife to whom I am united, and we being separated 
from each other, I declare that I have restored to her her 
dowry, and that she no longer has, in this respect, any recovery 
to make by virtue of the covenant which has been shattered 
by our mutual consent, and by the marriage which she has 
since dared to contract in her blindness. 


3rd. I instruct my executor to pay my just debts. 


Ath. Although I ignore even the existence of my wife, I 
yet regard her as my wife. I recommend her to my executor, 
if she survives me. I beg him to do his utmost to lead her 
back to virtue, and to make her during her life, from my 
wealth, an annual pension income for life, as proof that I 
forgive her. 


5th. My executor knows my wishes well, and I ask him to 
execute them as a last proof of his friendship for me.” 


What a sad, sad document! If this were a tragedy the story would 
end here; but this was real life, of which they say that it is always 
darkest before the dawn. God, in His great mercy, has a way of heal- 
ing even the most grievous hurts; and so it was with our Jean. He 
spent the next summer at his trading post as usual; and, as if from 
habit, or maybe because he had no other place to go, he returned 
to Cataraqui in the Fall of 1787. 


It was then that he met Margaret Cline (Klein). It was then 
that he too, like his wife before him, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
‘blinding passion that made him forget all that had gone before. This 
time, our Jean knew that his other love was but poor in comparison. 
Now he knew what true love really was. 


Knowing that a divorce was impossible in his religion, Jean did 
as his wife had done before him. He ignored his previous marriage, 
and married again — a common enough procedure in those early days. 
Thus culminated the tragedies of two lives. You have heard of Jean’s 
tragedy; now let me tell you of Margaret’s. 
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Margart Cline was born in 1759 (the year that Quebec and Fort 
Niagara were captured by the British) in the Mohawk Valley in New 
York State. In 1760, maraudng Indians raided her father’s farm, 
tied her father to a tree and beat him to death with ramrods from 
their muskets. Her mother, who was compelled to watch them, died 
from the shock of this barbarous sight. Margaret’s brother, also a 
child, was seized by one of the blood-thirsty savages, who holding the 
child by one leg, whirled it around his head and bashed the poor child’s 
brains out against a tree. 


The infant Margaret and her older sister, Elizabeth, were claimed 
by a squaw who had lost her own two children by smallpox, and the 
two girls were adopted by this group of Indians. Some years later, 
Joseph Brant, the noted Paramount War Chief of the Six Nations, took 
a fancy to the two girls, and adopted them into his own family as 
servants, or slaves, 


In 1784, the Six Nations moved from the Mohawk Valley, many 
of them to the Grand River, onto lands purchased from the Missis- 
sagas by the British; and Margaret and Elizabeth accompanied them to 
their new Canadian home. 


In 1787, Margaret, then a handsome young woman of twenty-eight, 
incurred the jealousy of Joseph Brant’s wife; consequently, in an at- 
tempt to escape her foster-mother’s sharp tongue, Margaret asked 
permission to visit Joseph’s sister, Molly, who was living at Cataraqul. 
Mrs. Brant said no, but the wise and wily Joseph secretly arranged the 
visit for Margaret. He had a canoe, food and blankets smuggled to 
the creek at Dundas, and quietly sent her, with two guides, to the 
canoe’s hiding place. 


They set out across the marshland (Coote’s Paradise), and, enter- 
ing Hamilton Bay (then called Lake Waghquata, and pronounced Waw 
Kay Taw), they followed its north shore to the old outlet into Lake 
Ontario. Here, her guides left her to paddle alone the two hundred 
miles to Cataraqui. Sleeping in trees at night, and crouching in caves 
on stormy days, this brave girl after two weeks at last reached her 
goal — tired, but happy. But much greater happiness was in store 
for her. 


Margaret had not been at Molly Brant’s very long, when she met 
the dark-eyed, handsome Jean Baptiste Rousseau, who was not only 
white-skinned like herself, but he could also speak the only language 
that she knew — the Mohawk, the language of Joseph Brant, her 
foster-father. Furthermore, our Jean knew the Brant family through 
his years of interpreting for Joseph. 


It was a case of love at first sight, and both of them were so 
swept off their feet by their emotions that they were married that 
same year. 


For Margaret Cline, our Jean gave up his beloved Catholic Church, 
which could not grant him a divorce from his first wife. He even 
forgot his first wife, whom he had once loved devotedly, as I have 
shown. For the rest of his life Jean lived for Margaret, and she 
loved him just as sincerely, because Jean was her first and her only 
love. 
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‘The marriage was performed, probably by Joseph Brant himself, 
in the Fall of 1787, and their first child, George, was baptized July 29, 
1788, by the Rev. Dr. Stuart at Kingston. 
! Jean was not quite content with his pagan marriage ceremony; 
therefore, he married his wife again on October 15, 1795, after his 
move to Ancaster, during one of the Rev. Robert Addison’s trips 
to the Mohawk Village on the Grand River. 


His 1795 marriage cer- 
tificate reads as follows: 


“Grand River, October 15th, 1795 


This is to certify that St. John Baptist Rousseau, Inter- 
preter in the Indian Department, and Margaret Clyne, formerly 
a Prisoner among the Mohock Indian Reserve, lawfully married 
at the house of Captain Brant on the Grand River in the 
Province of Upper Canada on the date above written by me. 


Robt. Addison 


Missionary to Niagara 
and to the Indians.” 


Even this did not quite satisfy Rousseau, but it served until his 
first wife died; after which, on June 30, 1807, Jean and Margaret 
were married for the third and last time at Niagara, again by the 
Rev. Robert Addison. The certificate for this marriage reads: 


“Niagara, 30th June, 1807. 


This is to certify that St. John Baptiste Rousseau, Widower, 
and Margaret Cline, Spinster, of the Township of Ancaster, 
were lawfully married at Niagara on the Date above written 
by me. 


Robt. Addison 
Min’r of Niagara.” 


There you have the story of Jean and Margaret’s three marriages. 
With Jean’s first wife now dead, they are at last fully and legally 
married. Great happiness was theirs for thirty-five years, consequent- 
ly I can truthfully say that they lived happily afterwards. 


Jean’s move to Ancaster, and his life there is another story. So, 
too, is the story of Margaret’s sister, Elizabeth, and the tragedy that 
entered into her life. Perhaps some day these stories also may be told. 


To our Jean’s great, great grand-daughter Muriel Isobel (Mrs. B. 
O. Hooper) I am deeply grateful for the opportunity of assembling 
this story from the family papers and records which she ‘80 kindly 
loaned to me (and which she has since entrusted to the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Archives). 
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CROWN PATENTEES OF BARTON 
By Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


The earliest recorded owners of land in Barton Township were 
the Indians of the Neutral Nation, numbering about thirty-five thou- 
sand souls. The first white man to visit this area (Etienne Brulé in 
1615) found them in occupation of the Niagara Peninsula, but they 
were attacked by the Senecas in 1650, and completely wiped out as 
a nation. 

The new owners, the Senecas, were part of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy which ceded the land to Great Britain at the time of the 
American Revolution. However, when the British moved into Ontario, 
they found that the Mississagas had infiltrated into the Niagara 
Peninsula; therefore the British recognized the Mississagas’ “squatter’s 
rights” by purchasing the Niagara Peninsula from them for eleven 
hundred and eighty pounds, seven shillings, and four pence 
(£1180/7/4). Thus the British Crown became the owner by both 
cession and purchase. 

As settlers came into this country, the Crown granted lots of 
Jand to them, and assured them of freehold ownership by giving them 
a Patent. Hence the term “Crown Patent’. Many of the settlers 
occupied their lands for several years before registering their owner- 
ship and receiving their Crown Patents. Some settlers never did 
occupy their lots, but sold them at the first opportunity ; consequently 
the name of the Crown Patentee was frequenly that of the second or 
third owner. 

In the following list, the name of the Crown Patentee is given 
first, followed by the name of the first owner when this was a dif- 
ferent person. 

When Augustus Jones surveyed Barton Township in 1791, he 
prepared a map on which he recorded the names of settlers who had 
already been granted lots prior to his survey. In the following list 
these names are distinguished by an asterisk in front of them. 


Crown Patentees — Township of Barton 


Jones’ first survey map, dated Octo*er 25, 1791. 


Concession One 


Note: An asterisk before a name indicates that the name is recorded on Augustus 


’ Pt.of Date 
Name Conc.| Lot Lot | Acres! Registered 
Aikman, John (belonged to *Solomon Secord) 1 1 ee Oy 50 |Mar. 7, 1804 
Secord, James (belonged first to *Solomon)| 1 Zeer all 100 |Feb. 1, 1822 
Depew, Charles (belonged to *Wm. 1st) 1 3 all 100 |Mar. 25, 1805 
AT epe wee Ny, wd Pie Ahews eaters eer nee il 4 all 100 |Mar. 19, 1798 
*Depew, Lieut. John, Sr. (about SPAS 2 ee ee il 5 all 100 |May 6, 1796 
Beasley, Richard (*Cornelius Ryckman) ...... i. 6 | all 100 |Jul. 8, 1799 
Lottridgs) dOnt see eee edt EARN i vi all 60 | Aug. 30, 1804 
ESECWAL Ty ATCOTOO xan) wcsaner ety ne rete 1 8 all 100 |May 16, 1797 
*Stiles, Selah (sold to Wm. Sherman) .... .. it 9 all 100 |Jul. 8, 1799 
*Cain, Matthew (sold to Abel Land) ................ i 10 all 50 |Mar. 19, 1798 
*Land, Robert eee ee GA ee 1 1a all 100 |May 17, 1802 
Edwards, Joseph (*W. B. Sheehan Ist) ....... if 1.2 all 60 |Mar. 16, 1797 
*Clench, Ralph (sold to P. Ferguson). ...|_ 1 13 all 70 1797 
Askin, John, Sr. (bought from *R. Clench) .. i 14-15 all 200 ‘July 10, 1801 
Reynolds, Lieut. Caleb (sold to Rousseau) ..| 1 16-17) all | 40" Decm15, 1796 
Beasley, Richard (R. Lottridge 1st) ..... it 18-21| all | 200 (Jul. 8, 1799 
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Concession Broken Front 


Pakmoanewonn (ool. secord ist) ................4 BF. 
Peror)seames (50... Secord Ist)....:.......00.. B.F. 
Depew, Charles (*Wm. Depew. Ist) .............. Bee 
Depew, John, Jr. (*John, Sr., was ist) ...... B.Y, 
Bere wINeUt, PONT, Ole. ce iis tcc eeieenteeeescencctseees De 
Beasley, Richard (*Corn. Ryckman Ist) .......| B 
er ONIN hed fee cas oh ee oe oosice elects vatcas puauns B. 
EMPL COLL G. cvviec uc dvccseev cue ete at ee B 
ee eee Pay ie ihre fem fishy aan on es vse have vs sou Be 
BCI oes loser beeen cccin css tncenesscetecissueensnecdeun B. 
Lye. UOTE Den nn Be 
“Doha SAA RSC @) a ee B 
Ferguson, Peter ne eal SB 
Askin, John, Sr., (*R. Clench, first owner) . B 
Reynolds, Lieut. Caleb ......... Ee et B 
Eells es URE Ig One Se B 


Concession 'Two 
*Street, Samuel 
BO eh Sh Cl oye ieee si Soncncceneetladjersveclpeerleneeasnncsinet 
Depew, Charles (*Wm. Depew Ist) ......... 
Brepew, lreut. John, Sr, ......0..:.0c ee ae 
meV eKman- SCOINelUS, JT. .c.c....ece ci. 
Ptecnane Walter Butler 2 cocci. aecccersereeeesnes 
“SRSA SLE OTS\ 6) gt © an 
OS STIPE TI SS EIS ee 
stand, Robert ......... eae nanan 
Edwards, Joseph (*W. B. Sheehan 1st) 
Ferguson, Peter (*R. Clench 1st) ee 
Mskin, John (*R. Clench first owner) ........ 
*Reynolds, Lieut. Caleb _. ake 
Beasley, Richard (*R. Lottridge 1st)... 
SLotiridge, John. ..... 
@reynolds, Lieut, Caleb ........6..0.0.0 ccc. 


NWNMONMNNMNNNNMNNNNNNNh 


Concession ‘Three 


erairchild, Benjamin .......... Pa ae eee 7" 
Be COLIC) ose bei dees ec teres _ 
Beepew, Lieut. John, Sr. ..........<.. re .,| 
Durham, James (*W. B. Sheehan 1st) | 
*Horning, Peter 
Fee OPS Che haces cscs seeeccegenteren es | 
Aikman, John. ....... UE Or On ee ee ee: | 
SRNL, SCOVSIEH GAAS OS Gt ees a pe eer 
Springer, Richard (*Caleb Reynolds 1st) 
CPOE SS, LE VT) Ia a ne noe re 
ero micrmieut, (CALCD va... eer nny ctio reese. 
mivworden, Anne ............5+ eee 
*Lottridge, Robert (returned to Crown) ........ 
1) GATE (OIGEPES PC) 91 8 A ee a eer 
DOR ISIERT A: UESUCI IE RY 0 IRRIg oRan Oey ie en eee ee es. 
Johnson, Jemima, Sarah and Mary | 


wow 


WWWwWWwWWWwWWWWWWWwWoD 


Note: Daughters of Lieut. Brant Johnson, of Indian Department. 
first claimed by Caleb Reynolds, then surrendered aft 


FF Fa a Fy Fal Fj Fa} FF Fy 


ay 
SOC SO 


The Johnson girls sold to Marx Binkley in 1800. 
of the Gore of Ancaster (*Caleb Reynolds was first owner). 


Concession Four 


8 Leva a Ne age STS) eee ece reese | 4 
Mae TIULEW. cscs con ieee sateen dr tatavy tendo care: ite 
MOAI AIMES 0.6. cee eect np ce rsactenses fee Garett | 4 
Bieeceoree, Quettons ..i.5.5 2. cee ieecrrcier te | 4 
Hamilton, Hon, Robert «...............2. 4 
© verge AN EES] Me ee ee ce 4 
Wedge, John (*Mich. Hess 1st) ......0-00050'| 4 


all 


all 
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Feb. 
| Mar. 
Mar. 
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Jun. 


Aug. 
Mar. 


Jul: 


Mar. 


May 


Mar. 


Dec. 
Jul: 
Dec. 


pei 


May 


May 
Feb. 
Ah iaie 


Dec. 
May 


Dec. 
Ae 
Dec. 
Jul. 
Jun. 


Dec. 


May 
Sep. 
Jun. 
May 
Dec. 
May 
Jun: 
May 


Jul. 
Jun. 


Sep. 
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Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
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4, 
6, 


1804 
1822 
1805 
1798 
1796 
1796 
1804 
aves y' 
1799 
1798 
1802 
Lies 
1802 
1801 
1796 
799 


1802 
1830 
1805 
1796 
1806 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1802 
107, 
1802 
1801 
1796 
1799 
1796 
1796 


1798 


Betis We 


1796 
1800 
1801 
Le 
1798 
1802 
1801 
1802 
1798 
Ds, 


1796 
1800 
1796 


These lots were 


er 1791 to the Crown. 


These lots are now part 


all 
all 
all 
all 
all 
all 
all 


200 | 


100 
200 
200 
100 
100 
200 


*Crips (or Kribs), Philip SEEMS. 
*Johnson, Leeules Branitwew wa eee ee 
*Hess, Michael 

*Kribs, Aaron 

«Springer, Dan (*Caleb Reynolds 1st on lot ie 
Lottridge, John (*Robert was first) . F 
*Beasley, Richard 
*Reynolds, Lieut. Caleb .......... 
*Johnson, Lieut, Brant 

Note: Lots #29 to 25 are now part of the Gore 


Concession Five 
Carscallion, John and Thompson, 


SPP PP PPP PP 


Timothy (*Nath. Hillyer first owner) ..... 5 

Oa gee ae ep (0 (5 CRMC aR ni ade enitemeenis ene en ete beet yawn 5 
MV sie NGI tre havent ee en eee eer 5 
PLA Ons ton OUCTUDS, ce ee ey ee 5 
Burenoldere David wes fenton ee 5 
BC VIUS Swat Oth: 365 tte hata cet nance reo 5 
RPMGSo)- SATNUG) ;o.eeer ee ke 5 
WERCSS Vy NLICHAGL ett any orc su Aenea oun eM enoke 5 
PECGR USN EOLA MOTO ents gs Ack eR cee 5 
COC UMUOl Tes Vodka Se: Pee Ose an ee Reena ees 3) 
*Long, Jacob (*J. Reymill Ist, lot 20) . 5 
*Reymill, William (Rymal?) .......... Peas. 
Concession Six 

SONGS PATI OU SUG. tne ete eee 6 


Thompson, Timothy and Carscallion, 

John (*Nath. Hillyer 1st owner) .......... 6 
SVC ATIC) Ph Sy Re ee ee 6 
1D lak hile Ma Ta nei: Co lbbta Maas Bee ani ts Ie Oa etny tae haere 6 
POU LPU I COMP aC... beke teed ea poke tn ere 6 
Burkholder Christian ©. ©... 6 
Burkholder, Christian and ‘Catharine... 6 
Borghender, David ......... Agere 6 
PASSIVE TONAGL, Sie Aen, hom Ra ie ui eee eet ee 6 
*Crips, BA: Wid 8) | PR ecm Ce WR I eR We RPO Se teh 6 
PSM b HN TLOnry ts tats 6 
Barry, Thomas (*Elias Long Tat) eee ees iL =6 
*Reymill (Rymal?), William ............... 6 


Concession Seven 


Thompson, Timothy and Carscallion, 

John (*Nath. Hillyer lst owner) . 7 
wal tas ake Ny tee No" pCa ae Nn ee bE ie ee coe 2 i 
Horning, Ludewick (* *Conrad Fillman 1st) fi 
*Hornme, Abraham (or Abner!) 2.95. 244.5 i 
PR OCNING MSaAaGe, 4c Vw Aas cies oe ee at aly Moye Ae ‘i 
BYaAdt oc ANOEOW sucha averse eee: Sees ff 
Ryckman, TES. oeeaciek Bec: Se ae ee ee ee gees 7 
Smith, Henry (*Wm. MecbLees: lst) 233 fi 
Barry, Thomas (*Wm. McLees Ist) ................ i 
SREVMALL. “(CRY Mah seo COD ne 2 eee 7 
Reymill, Jacob (*Elias Long Ist)... ........ 7 


24-25 


all 
all 
all 
all 
au 
all 
all 
all 
all 


of Ancaster. 


Concession Eight | 


Thompson, Timothy and Carscallion, 

Johm (*Nath. Hillyer lst owner) .............. 8 
Davis, William, Sr., (*McLunebough 1st) 8 
Davis" THOMmas hous We oe ee ee ee 8 
Bradt; A WOTEW ce eee eee eu eae 8 
TS COLE, PONT <1) 5.0 coerce a oe ee 8 
Young, Elizabeth (*Edward Toping Ist) |. 8 
MESS lACOD  gausrh ion a eee eee 8 
Hartrum, Conrad (Hartram, as tee Pre ae: 8 
Hotrum, David, Fred and John i eee 8 
Hotrum, David (* Wim Mclees: 1st). 8 
Almis (Almas), GIPIStinI ihe coe eee 8 
FIONES.» DAVIN fesse, 2h cat tein Souene eee aa eee eae it: 
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200 
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200 
200 
200 
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TELEPHONE 522-4093 
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